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fluid.    As a rule the indications here are as  for excessive
volume of the foetus.

An extremely rare cause of dystokia is due to congenital
occlusion of the urachus followed by a great accumulation of
urine in the bladder and great distension of the abdomen.
The diagnosis and indications are as for aseites.

Bulldog Calves are peculiar anomalies met with in certain breeds of
cattle.   In France they are found among Normandy cattle; in the British
Isles they are very frequent among Dexter Kerrys.    In some herds they
are a source of serious loss to their owners.    The calves are called " bull-
dog " because of the appearance of their heads.   The head is rounded, the
lower jaw protruded in front of the upper, the neck short, the body is very
thick and stout, and the limbs are extremely short, and often project as
small stumps from the side of the body.   The cause is rather obscure.
The condition is described as aehondroplasia, from the imperfect develop-
ment of the skeleton.    It was once thought to be a form of cretinism, but
in some of these calves the thyroid glands have been found to be normal.
The condition is frequently associated with in-and-in breeding.   These
calves are frequently smaller than normal, and only occasionally cause
dystokia.   In a few cases they are very large, and the cow requires assist-
ance at parturition.    The same treatment will then be required as for
excessive volume of the foetus.   More commonly dystokia is due to abduc-
tion or flexion of the limbs.   In these cases the position of the limbs must
be rectified, and delivery assisted by traction.    Even if the calves are
born alive, they are of no value.

As a preventive measure, all breeding with close relations should be
stopped, or thyroid administered during subsequent pregnancies to cows
in which this accident has occurred. It cannot be claimed that there are
any observations to show whether these recommendations have been tried,
or if tried have been attended with success.

Emphysema.
Emphysema is observed only after death of the foetus. It
is a form of putrefaction, with the formation of gases which
accumulate in the tissues under the skin. In the course of
two or three days, sometimes within twenty-four hours, after
the first signs of labour are noted, the foetus becomes softened
and decomposed, and the subcutaneous connective tissue is
distended with gases. Sometimes this distension causes
rupture of the foetus.
On approaching an animal in which the foetus is emphy-
sematous, a powerful stench will be noted coming from the
vulva, the mucous membrane of which is of a yellowish-red
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